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R. EDEN’S RESTATEMENT of British 
foreign policy at Aberdeen this week was 
notable for his declaration that a recognition of the 
effectiveness of modern instruments of destruction 
ought to prove a deterrent. Talk about a next war 
being inevitable is nonsense, but it is all to the 
good that its appalling nature should be envisaged. 
It was an Archbishop who wrote 
They say that war is Hell, a thing accurs’t, 
The sin impossible to be forgiven, 
But I can look through slaughter at its worst 
And still see blue in Heaven. 

The good man wrote a generation ago. Would 
he still see blue beyond a fleet of bombers? The 
Foreign Secretary also made a strong point when 
he maintained that a united front at home— 
with such criticism as is desirable in a free country 
—enables this country to speak the more 
effectively in the councils of the world. 


PRENCH FINANCE looks more promising at 


last. Monsieur Blum has certainly scored. 


a triumph in spite of his many enemies, and the 
repercussions of his action are already seen in 
international policy. The Defence Loan looks 
like being a success, and the small capitalists of 
France, always suspicious but always patriotic, 
will probably untie their stockings. If France can 
prevent the devaluation of the franc, which has 
always been a world anxiety, she will have done 
much towards the restoration of stability. At the 
moment she seems to be on the right road. 


DUCATION ESTIMATES are almost as 
difficult to pick one’s way through as those 
for the fighting Services. The net increase for 
this year, £1,300,000, sounds a lot until we 
analyse the figures, and the total of forty-nine 
million, especially if we remember that a similar 
sum is supplied out of rates, is at least three times 
the pre-war figure. It is certainly a startling 
change from the first grant of £100,000 for public 
education a century ago. But can we, from a 
national point of view, afford to spend less? 
Teachers’ salaries are the main item: their cuts 
have been fully restored and no one who knows 
the facts will argue that they are overpaid. And 
the demand for teachers exceeds the supply. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL elections 

provided an unexpected surprise, for Mr. 
Morrison and his merry men were returned with 
an increased majority. Probably the leader of the 
Labour Party was as much surprised as anyone. 
The only consolation for Conservatives is the 
thought that a left-wing majority in local govern- 
ment has generally meant, for some strange reason, 
a right-wing majority in Parliament. The 
Moderates during their long spell of office were 
inclined to stand too firmly on the ancient ways, 


and a further spell of opposition may give them 
time to develop a less negative, not to say 
somnolent policy. Before the next election the 
new Education Act will be in force, and it is poss- 
ible that the teachers’ vote which is numerically 
much greater than the number of teachers, may 
have had its effect. 


NEMPLOYMENT FIGURES continue to}z 
show improvement in spite of the fact that 
the demand for workers in the steel and heavy 
industries from the re-armament policy has not 
yet taken anything like full effect. At the end of 
last month there were over a million more insured 
workers at work than a year ago. But there are 
still over a million and a half registered unemployed 
—a lamentable total. Many of them are by now 
almost unemployable; but although many of the 
others will be absorbed under the new arms policy, 
employment will not be satisfactory until the 
economic state of the world allows our general 
export trade to revive. 


Me: HORE-BELISHA did not apparently 
put his foot into it quite so com- 
pletely as it seemed, but he certainly gave 
the impression that by his ipse dixit no 
private car would be allowed to stand _ still 
in a street longer than a bus. However, what 
he actually said at a private meeting does not 
matter much, and there is no Hansard to check his 
words. From his statement in Parliament it is 
clear that he has no wish to change the law which 
deals with obstruction, though if the public con- 
tinue to add to the cars on the road by 400 a day, 
some change may be necessary. All’s well that 
ends well, so far; and if the impression remains 
that there is rather too much ego in Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s cosmos, even the Automobile Association, 
that guardian of our liberties seems satisfied. 


[% AMERICA the threatened steel strike has 

been averted by timely concessions by the 
employers, acting under the influence of the 
Administration. The Steel Corporation, which has 
always been what in this country we should call 
a non-union house, has recognised, with qualifica- 
tions, an outside union, the Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, in order to negotiate. The employers 
have also conceded a 40-hour week with a sub. 
stantial increase in wages. This concession sounds 
rather startling, but it should be remembered that 
a steel-worker does hard physical labour, and in 
such work a reduction of hours may mean an 
increase of output. A universal 40-hour week is 
a very different matter. 

The admission of union influence into the 
management of private concerns is so much taken 
for granted over here that its importance may not 
be understood where the battle was fought out 
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many yearsago. But in the United States the fight 
is still in its early stages. Some years ago a great 
employer of American labour was in this country 
when we were in the throes of one of the big post- 
war strikes. He was rather cock-a-hoop and 
boasted everywhere that in his happy land all such 
difficulties had been settled. When he returned to 
New York he kicked his heels on board ship for 
a week or two as a dock-strike was preventing the 
landing of men or goods. This at least gave him 
time to reconsider his pooh-poohing of the sug- 
gestion made to him on this side that perhaps his 
country’s labour troubles lay ahead. 


GHOULD WILLS be public property after the 
testator’s death? This question, which 
interests us all except those who prefer to die 
intestate, was raised by a question in the House 
of Commons this week, and the Attorney-General 
expressed the view that no public purpose was 
served by the publication of personal details. Any 
interference with the freedom of the Press would 
be against the tradition of the country, and 
probably it is best to leave the subject to the good 
taste of newspapers. That such taste is not always 
exercised is notorious, but the more responsible 
journals (notably The Times) confine their sum- 
maries of wills to the total amount left and the 
bequests to charities and public purposes. 


TF THERE EVER was a good cause which 

deserved moral and material support, it was 
pleaded on Tuesday at a Mansion House meeting 
to inaugurate a national movement in support of the 
Navy League Sea Cadets. After speeches by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Inskip, Sir Alan Ander- 
son and Lord Cork, Lord Lloyd made his appeal 
as President of the Navy League. The aim which 
he propounded is the expansion of the units of 
the Navy League Sea Cadets until they cover the 
coasts and the industrial centres of Britain ‘‘ as 
the waters cover the sea.’’. His reasoned argument 
is that the country needs men for the service of the 
sea in the Navy and the Merchant Service, and 
that its youth needs not only physical training but 
discipline with it. Those who have any first-hand 
knowledge of the Sea Cadet formations know that 
they are pre-eminently qualified to give exactly this 
training to body and mind, and it is abundantly 
true, as Lord Lloyd pointed out, that unless the 
richer people of this country, who are free to give 
or withhold their money, see to it that these things 
are done by the voluntary system, which is the 
only system for a country which calls itself free, 
we shall deserve anything that comes to us. 

A great many ideals and ideas normally in con- 
flict come together on this issue, and it is no bad 
thing to have an eye on the youth movements ot 
Italy and Germany in considering what can be 
done here. Lord Nuffield, with his now accustomed 
munificence, has started this appeal rolling with 
a conditional gift of £50,000. 


ESSIE MATTHEWS is one of the few British 
screen actresses in whom Hollywood is 
seriously interested and, therefore, her new picture, 
Head Over Heels, which is at the Gaumont in 
the Haymarket, may attract more than British 
support. It has been made by the Gaumont 


British company, which has lately announced its 
intention of abandoning big productions, unless 
there is a greater response given to them by the 
United States. There is nothing very surprising 
about the American attitude so far as musical films 
are concerned, because our own are not in the same 
street as theirs. Head Over Heels is no exception. 
This picture, which is directed by Sonnie Hale, has 
nothing very much to recommend it except the 
personality of Jessie Matthews. When she is 
dancing or singing the film comes to life but, when 
she is not, the story meanders along without much 
humour until it reaches the finish, which has been 
clearly in view within the first five minutes of the 
opening. In addition to this film there is Greta 
Garbo’s appearance in Camille at the Empire. She 
gives a painstaking, but unmoving, performance 
of this old tragic rédle; the picture, however, 
should be very popular. 


RISON REFORM has been claiming the 
attention of officials and statesmen, but, as 
in the 19th century it took Dickens and Reade to 
stir them to action, so now novelists and play- 
wrights are taking up the cudgels to awake the 
public conscience. Out of Sight, at the Gate 
Theatre Studio, a play by Leslie and Sewell Stokes, 
is about life in a prison. Three prisoners, a clerk, 
a solicitor and a burglar, each sentenced to five 
years, arrive and are received by the governor and 
chaplain, both sympathetic and far-seeing men, 
longing for reform but with their hands tied by 
official red tape. The gradual loss of self-respect 
of two of the prisoners and the hardening to a life 
of crime of the third is a poignant piece of writing. 
The lump is mercifully leavened by much true 
comedy provided by Frank Foster as the burglar 
and by Phyllis Morris as the wife who comes to 
visit him. The characters are all excellently cast, 
with the result that the play is better acted and 
infinitely more enjoyable than the many stage pro- 
ductions which present a star, surrounded by 
mediocre satellites. If any characters deserve 
special mention, the figures of Porter and his 
daughter as played by Charles Lefaux and Jill 
Furse stand out among the rest. Great Possessions, 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, is a play which 
might be made more interesting than it is if the 
characters had been more distinctive types. The 
foxhunting Charles is the best drawn and the best 
acted. Jerry Sinclair, a rich young man who has 
gone ‘‘ groupy,”’ is emotionally drawn to religion, 
but fails to carry it through owing to lack of 
backbone. 


N THE CITY the rise in Government stocks 
recorded last week has not been maintained, 
but the position is sound and our advice to holders 
to hold is still good. There has been some selling, 
with the usual result, and no doubt a number of 
investors who can afford it have been taking a 
hand in the rubber boom, and in armament shares. 
Many are influenced by a fear, almost a certainty, 
of a small rise in income-tax, and fewer by the 
expectation of a reduction in the super-tax 
minimum. But rubber, like tea, is always a 
gamble, and armament share profits are, we all 
hope, only temporary, and in any event armaments 
are not constructive in the financial sense. 
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Leading Articles 


SPANISH STALEMATE 


BENS in Spain continue to justify those who 

abstain from prophecy as to the future of 
the civil war. In certain quarters it was confidently 
predicted that Italy and Germany accepted the 
Non-Intervention scheme, because the victory of 
the Nationalist forces was assured. At the time 
one could only hope that this hope was well- 
founded, but so far the war drags on without any 
immediate prospect of a definite settlement. Italy 
and Germany were not the only powers that agreed 
to a Non-Intervention arrangement which offered 
a real prospect of leaving the field free to the 
Spaniards to work out their own salvation. France 
and Russia, who did more than any other country 
to falsify the balance in the Spanish struggle, were 
also consenting parties. If it had not been for 
France and Russia, aided by a collection of well- 
meaning and muddle-headed fanatics, Franco 
would be in Madrid to-day and the agony of Spain 
would be near its end. 


If the four interfering powers consented to a 
withdrawal from intervention in Spain, it was 
because on neither side was a definite decision 
within sight. A condition of stalemate had been 
reached and the future was so uncertain that the 
nations which had so lightly intervened on one 
side or the other were persuaded that it was a safer 
thing to mind their own business than to risk their 
reputation in a doubtful adventure. It is interest- 
ing to observe that Russia, Germany and Italy 
have all lost military prestige in the Spanish 
peninsula. If the German anti-aircraft gun proved 
surprisingly effective, German aeroplanes did not 
equal, let alone exceed, the standard generally 
attributed to them. The Russian aeroplane did 
better than was expected of it, but the Russian 
tank was little better than a death trap. Tanks as 
a rule have been a failure, and it is probable that 
the Governments concerned have sent to Spain 
material which they had discarded as obsolete. 


General Franco’s Spanish supporters are as con- 
fident to-day as they have ever been. Indeed they 
believe that the war is practically won and that by 
the middle of this month the fall of Madrid will 
show that Spain is herself again. In this country 
there has been a tendency to overlook the climatic 
conditions which have for the past few months 
handicapped an offensive on the central plateau of 
Spain. There are few more trying climates in 
Europe than that land where in summer the sun 
burns as it ‘burns in the African desert and in 
winter frost and wind pierce the sturdiest to the 
marrow. Spain lacks the industrial equipment 
which enabled the nations engaged in the Great 
War to challenge and defeat to some extent the 
embargo imposed by nature on winter warfare. 

€ assistance sent from nations where industry 

been more highly developed has been of a 
More spectacular kind than the homely supply of 


warm clothing and the other shields against the 
Severity of winter, 


In a week or two the ban of winter will be lifted 
and the Nationalists hope that it will only be the 
matter of a day or two’s fighting to cut off Madrid 
from all communication with the rest of Spain. 


Even now, in spite of snow and rain, the 
Nationalist forces are opening a new drive from 
Sigiienza, north-east of the capital, and General 
Miaja admits that his troops have had to yield 
ground. They cannot afford to retreat far, for 
the capture of Guadalajara would complete the 
circle which is gradually closing round Madrid. 
No-one has ever doubted the stubborn courage of 
the Madrilefios, but they are suffering in a cause 
for which many of them have no enthusiasm. 

If the capital’s communications with the Valencia 
Government were severed, one could look forward 
to a surrender of the city on conditions that would 
prevent unnecessary suffering and bloodshed. It 
cannot be doubted that General Franco will do 
everything in his power to spare the capital and it 
is likely that even now it holds a considerable 
number of his supporters who have been able to 
conceal their political opinions from the Red 
Inquisition. His concentration on a single ob- 
jective is the surest promise of eventual success. 
The capture of Malaga is beginning to prove its 
value, for the troops released are exerting pressure 
on other points and the Italians advancing from 
Sigiienza seem to be giving a good account of 
themselves. The Valencia Government, on the 
other hand, seems to be dissipating its efforts. The 
assault on Ovied® promises no great strategical 
advantage. No doubt the Reds are handicapped 
by the difficulty of persuading their men to fight 
at any distance from their homes. 

The capture of Madrid might well be decisive in 
the West, but it remains to be seen how far it 
would weaken the separatist instinct that has for 
centuries been the ruling passion of every Catalan. 
If the Reds were to win, they would be face to face 
with the same problem. Catalonia, Alsace, Ireland 
—they are three countries in Western Europe with 
an outlook so intensely individualistic that they 
will never be content with any government but 
their own and when they attain independence will 
be as hostile to rulers of their own choice as they 
ever were to those imposed upon them from 
outside. 

General Franco’s navy continues to be his trump 
card. His cruisers enjoy a mobility that approaches 
the ubiquitous. The Canarias flits about from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean and back again with 
great effect. It is satisfactory to learn that she 
put paid to the account of the Mar Cantabrico, the 
ship which left New York with a cargo of war 
contraband in a blaze of publicity just before the 
emergency legislation to stop the shipping of 
munitions to Spain became law in the United 
States. The foreign air fleets of the opposing 
parties in Spain are far more up-to-date than the 
ships on which General Franco depends for his 
command of the sea, but the aeroplane has failed 
to cause any serious damage to his navy. The 
importance of sea-power remains unchallenged, 
though co-operation with the forces of the air is 
one of its conditions. 

As to the Supervision Plan adopted by the Non- 
Intervention Committee, it appears to be as effective 
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as such a plan can be and if loopholes remain for 
those who are determined to elude its provisions, it 
will undoubtedly reduce European friction. There 
is a general feeling of satisfaction at the loyal 
support that is being given by Portugal in con- 
ditions of peculiar difficulty. Portugal is enjoying 
a period of prosperity and peace thanks to a better 
Government than she has had for centuries— 
the most enlightened despotism at present in exist- 
ence. Naturally the rulers of Portugal sympathise 
with the forces of law and order in Spain ; for a Red 
victory would bring disaster to Lisbon as well as to 
Madrid. 

For a time a violent campaign against the Lisbon 
Government was pursued in certain English news- 
papers and it was bolstered up by every form of 
inaccuracy and mis-statement. There was a real 
danger that we might lose the friendship of ‘‘ our 
oldest ally.’’ Our Socialists regard such a poss- 
ibility with equanimity. What do they care that a 
traditional policy based on the experience of cen- 
turies should be ignored? Happily our permanent 
officials are aware that the goodwill of Portugal is 
of very real value to this country and that Port, 
the Englishman’ s wine, is a symbol of a real com- 
munity of interests, which has become even more 
vital, since our relations with Italy have been con- 
fused by shortsighted blundering and neurotic 
notions. 


PRISON REFORM 


A GOOD deal of public interest is being taken 

at present in the reform of our prison system. 
Many think that the pendulum has swung too far 
in the direction of leniency and that prison, 
instead of being a place of punishment or, in the 
Elizabethan phrase, a house of correction, has 
become merely a rather pleasant boarding-house, 
with books, concerts and lectures provided at the 
country’s expense. 


On the other hand, questions are being asked in 
Parliament about the inhuman treatment still pre- 
vailing in some prisons, and several books and 
articles have been written by ex-prisoners com- 
plaining bitterly of the unnecessary cruelty meted 
out to them while serving their sentences. 


It is all to the good that grievances should be 
aired, whether justifiable or not, for unless facts 
are brought into the open the general public 
seldom gives them athought. The object of prison 
should be both deterrent and reformative. It 
should be unpleasant enough to deter the criminal 
from further wrong-doing, but when once a man 
is serving his sentence the authorities must see to 
it that he leaves prison a better man and not a 
worse one. Until we strike at the root cause of 
much of our crime, which is largely social con- 
ditions outside prison such as overcrowding and 
unemployment, we shall have the problem of the 
criminal to face. Our streets are full of idle men, 
perhaps weak of will and poor in possession, open 
to constant temptation. And, until some 
method of providing permanent employment for 
children just leaving school is found, our juvenile 
courts will continue to be flooded. 


The casual criminal is nearly always a decent 


- learn self-discipline and. self-respect. 


citizen who yields to sudden temptation. It js 
obviously unfair that such a man should be 
branded for life with the stigma of prison, and 
that he should be classed equally with the profes. 
sional criminal, who commits crime for the love 
of it, and does so with one eye on the prison gate, 
That magistrates and judges alike realise this is 
being shown every day by the way in which first 
offenders are being, as far as possible, either 
bound over or put on probation. It is realised that 
punishment does not end with prison as it should 
do, but is usually a life sentence, even if not served 
behind bars. Apart from the fact that prison often 
breaks a maa completely, both physically and 
mentally, his acquaintances see to it that he shall 
never be allowed to forget that he has ‘‘ done 
time.” 


How, then, should the prisoner be treated so 
that he will be fit to take his place in the world 
again? We must endeavour to redeem him by 
training, hard work and education so that he will 
Repressive 
measures produce the contrary effect, and the 
object of the reformers is to reduce discipline to 
the minimum required for the good order and 
welfare of the men themselves. 


The aim is to uplift a man by giving him 
interesting work to do, by allowing debates and 
lectures to take place, and to occupy his mind and 
body so that he will gradually rise to a higher 
mental and moral level, able to take his part in the 
great machinery of the State. 


Those who consider that prison is too lenient 
and who cry out against the pampering of the 
criminal can never have brought their imaginations 
to work. They do not understand that the depriva- 
tion of liberty is in itself a terrible punishment. 
Perhaps for years on end to have no freedom of 
action, to be locked for hours in a small cell, cut 
off from the world, and from friends, and to be 
forced to associate with complete strangers is a 
great price to pay. Added to that there is the 
complete lack of -affection, the enforced celibacy 
which, if the sentence is a long one, may have a 
serious effect on the health and nerves of young 
people in the prime of life. Then again, what has 
a man to look forward to when he is discharged? 
No possible job, the loss of friends and reputation. 
All these factors contrive to err a man very 
heavily. 


Is it, therefore, really necessary to add to all this 
by petty, nerve-racking restrictions, such as no 
smoking, the withholding of letters, the limitation 
of books and games, and lack of news from the 
outside world? How can a man regain his self- 
respect and learn to live his life worthily if he is 
so governed by rule that-he loses all initiative? 


If we really wish a man to be reformed, it is 
useless to allow him to remain in a state of despair 
for months on end and then at last, when he has 
become unmanageable, to shut him up in a punish- 
ment cell on bread and water. 
interesting work, treat him as a human being and 
trust him, and most will respond. That some 


abuse that trust should not depress the reformers 
over much, 


Give a prisoner 
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Very great strides towards better conditions have 
been made in many directions, but we must not 
rest till we have evolved a thoroughly satisfactory 
system. We must, however, see to it that any 
experiments are given a fair trial by the prison 
officials. Any system, however good, can be 
ruined by a sour-tempered warder or an autocratic 
and reactionary governor. 

It is a cheering reflection that since so many 
improvements have taken place, the number of 
criminals who revert to crime has been enormously 
reduced. England needs all the loyal citizens she 
can get; let us be sure we allow nothing to take 
place in prison that will hinder the cause of justice 
and loyalty in our land. 


CHARLES THE MONGOOSE 


HE other day, reading about a mongoose in 
the Isle of Man, I thought of one of that 
breed I knew in India of whom the B.B.C. has 
never heard. This is the story of our friendship. 


Some years ago, on arriving at Lucknow to join 
my regiment, I shared a bungalow in the military 
cantonments with another subaltern. It was an 
old bungalow crowned by a thatched roof and 
situated in a compound which abounded in animal 
as well as human life. The gardener, orderlies, 
bearers, chokras—small boys who justified their 
existence by lighting our way with hurricane lamps 
at night—all spent their time in the compound, 
and monkeys frequently came in also to swing 
from tree to tree and steal whatever they could lay 
their paws upon. Once, indeed, an inveterate 
thief disappeared into the tree tops, chattering with 
delight as he pulled to little pieces my orderly’s 
Rajput coat. This was going too far, and that 
injured individual, even though an enthusiastic 
follower of Hanuman, the monkey god, could not 
restrain his wrath. 


But in addition to these picturesque jesters, 
there were other less pleasant inhabitants which 
would, I knew, emerge from their holes when the 
monsoon rains began to fall; kraits, those tiny 
snakes that look so wormlike as they wriggle their 
dust-coloured bodies in the dust and yet carry in 
their fangs poison as deadly as any used by the 
Borgias to dispose of an unwelcome guest; cobras, 
those sinister snakes marked on the hood by the 
great god Brahm, which terrify birds and serve as 
a perpetual menace to the naked-footed people of 
India. I, for my part, feared these snakes, and 
therefore felt intense gratitude to a family of wild 
mongooses, which lived on top of the ceiling cloth 
under the thatch. Thanks to them I knew the 
roof was clear of snakes, and only wished they 
would in addition take a little more interest in the 
interior of the house and the garden. 


One day, however, when I was sitting on the 
verandah a conjuror suddenly appeared in the 
mysterious way Indians have. His mango trick 
delighted me, as did a number of other harmless 
and interesting exhibitions of magic, but it was 
quite a different story when the misguided man 
extracted a large cobra out of his bag with just 
as much indifference as an English conjuror takes 
tabbits out of a hat. Fortunately he followed up 


this alarming turn by producing a grey mongoose, 
whose eyes blazed with fury as he saw the snake. 
Up sat the cobra, swaying the body and expanding 
the hood in rage, and then, after a few moments, 
it struck forward and down. But the mongoose, 
who had been on his toes like a ballet dancer, was 
no longer there, and before the cobra couid recover 
he jumped in like lightning, and bit with his sharp 
little teeth in that fatal place above the hood 
at the back of the head. Once a mongoose takes 
hold it never lets go, however much a snake may 
struggle, and soon the cobra lay dead before this 
small but doughty warrior. 


Overcome with admiration and thinking how 
useful the little animal might be, I at once offered 
to buy him and, after the customary bargaining, 
Charles, as I christened him, changed hands and 
was tied up in a corner of the room. Then I saw ~ 
something of the rage of a mongoose. The flame- 
like eyes blazed as he jumped to and fro straining 
at the string and uttering harsh cries. But 
frequent offerings of food—bananas and meat— 
soothed the angry animal somewhat, and at length 
I released him, hoping he would not at once run 
away. But Charles, like Kipling’s Rikki-Tikki, 
must have been by nature a house mongoose, for 
he at once set about exploring the rooms with every 
evidence of pleasure and interest. Finally he 
climbed up on to my shoulder, and took hold of 
my ear in his sharp little teeth, though neither then 
nor subsequently did he make the slightest attempt 
to bite me. He was intensely curious, like all his 
kind, and as a result burnt his nose on my pipe, 
and then, retiring on to the table, created havoc 
with a sweep of his bottle-brush tail before investi- 
gating the contents of the ink-pot. Soon he 
decided I was a friend, worthy of being treated 
with complete intimacy. 


Sometimes in the morning he would come to the 
office riding on my shoulder, at others he would 
spend the day either in minute investigation of the 
garden or else inside the compound drain. Often 
when I came back from work he would leave this 
rather undesirable haunt, tired and dishevelled but 
still anxious to greet me. It was at night, though, 
that we saw most of each other. Nothing less than 
a place on my pillow would satisfy Charles, and 
pleasant though this was, from the point of view 
of protection against wandering snakes, it was 
also definitely disturbing, for if he left his place 
once he left it a hundred times to investigate the 
noises of the night. 


I never saw a snake in that garden after he came 
to live with me, and I believe he kept it quite clear 
of them, for he was utterly unafraid. For four 
months he controlled the house, the garden and 
me, and then one day he suddenly and inexplicably 
vanished. I never knew what happened, but 
I like to think he conquered some poisonous 
invader of his beloved garden, and in doing so was 
struck, and staggered away to die. He would 
have liked to die fighting, and nothing but death 
would have kept him away from home. I never 
kept a mongoose again. I had been too fond of 
Charles; he was so essentially a gentleman. 


E. I. P. 
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Books of The Day 


FOUR AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY seems the literary rage of 

the moment, though it is by no means all full 
length autobiography. Mr. Priestley, for example, 
in his ‘‘Midnight on the Desert’’ (Heinemann, 8/6) 
gives us only ‘‘ a chapter of autobiogrphy ”’ and 
it is a chapter in which we are afforded an insight 
into the thoughts which assailed him during one 
midnight hour spent in the Arizona desert. We 
are invited to consider America’s half-unconscious 
trend towards a thorough-going Socialism and also 
Mr. Priestley’s own ideas on such diverse matters 
as the perfect State, Cowboys, Beethoven, and 
immortality. It is autobiography only in the sense 
that it unveils to us the mind behind the writer, 
but that alone in Mr. Priestley’s hands makes it 
excellent reading. 

* * 

Curiously enough there is far less of this kind of 
self-revelation in Mr. Noel Coward’s more com- 
plete, if quaintly entitled, autobiography ‘‘ Present 
Indicative ’’ (Heinemann). It is as if Mr. Coward 
were looking at his life objectively, from the stand- 
point of an intelligent, slightly amused and ironical 
spectator of the ‘‘ Great I AM.”’ All his work 
and career are here; there is much about cocktail 
parties and other trivialities; but of Noel Coward 
himself next to nothing. For one who as an 
actor, writer and playwright has achieved so much 
in under forty years of life Mr. Coward is singularly 
modest, though he would be the first to repel such 
a suggestion as “‘ idiotic.’’ He lets us into the 
secret of his own hard uphill work before he had 
made his name, but it is all very simply told and 
there is plenty of self-criticism in the tale. For the 
rest his book is largely taken up with the thrills 
and technique of stage production and with 
theatrical personalities. Altogether a lively enough 
chronicle, even if the reader would have liked a 
little more intimate ‘‘ close-up ’’ of Noel Coward’s 
mind at work. 

* * 


The disaster that overtook Mr. J. H. Thomas 
after forty years of political life has not affected 
either his courage or his sense of humour. His 
autobiography ‘‘ My Story ’’ (Hutchinson, with 
24 illustrations, 15s.) is in itself evidence of the 
spirit that refuses to bow to disaster, while in it will 
be found many of those amusing anecdotes with 
which Mr. Thomas was always wont to entertain 
his audiences and friends. It is not a full and 
detailed autobiography. Mr. Thomas passes 
lightly over his early life and has nothing to say 
about the affair that caused his retirement. He 
abandons consecutive narrative towards the end for 
the expression of opinion on all manner of topics. 
But while he is writing of his career he gives us 
some interesting revelations not only about various 
incidents and developments in the Labour move 
ment such as the Railway Strike of 1911, the 
‘* Black Friday ’? drama and the General Strike, 
but also concerning the inner history of the two 
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Labour Governments. His wide circle of political 
friendships enables him to devote a considerable 
section of his book to a special gallery of portraits. 
But perhaps what will appeal most to the great 
majority of Mr. Thomas’ readers are what he calls 
his ‘‘ cherished memories of the Royal House,"’ 
and more particularly his stories of King George V 
and Queen Mary. 

* * 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s autobiography (‘‘Swin- 
nerton: An  Autobiography,’’ Hutchinson, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d.) is also to some extent the story 
of the publishing trade and of his many friendships 
and acquaintances, past and present. The novelist 
in him calls for the constant presentment of 
character and he cannot resist the impulse. Nor 
need one regret it, for it results in a succession of 
author-portraits so realistically drawn as to be 
unforgettable. The mimic in him—he and his 
brother, he tells us, were ever ‘‘ expert step- 
dancers, mimics and comic actors ’’—even forces 
him at times to reproduce the eccentricities of 
mannerism in some of his characters, and that, too, 
helps to add to the entertainment value of his book. 
His connection with the publishing trade lasted 
some twenty-five years, first with Dent’s and then 
with Chatto and Windus. With the latter he had 
many successes—notably that amazing effort, 
‘The Young Visiters.’’ And as the fruit of his 
long experience of publishing he makes what to 
the aspiring author should be a comforting com- 
ment: ‘‘ A good publisher does not wait for books 
to be offered. If he did that, he would perish. 
He seeks them everywhere, he invents them, he 
edits them, he sometimes re-writes them altogether. 
He will single out a young man of promise and 
give him a chance.” 

* * * 


The old Maya civilisation has a fascination for 
others besides the archeologist and Dr. Pal 
Kelemen’s account of the two famous centres of 
Maya ruins in Yucatan (Chichen Itza and Uxmal) 
not only displays familiarity with all the recog- 
nised authorities on the subject but also keen 
observation on his own part. About half of his 
book ‘‘ Battlefield of the Gods: Aspects of Mexican 
History, Art and Exploration ’’ (Allen and Unwin, 
with 61 illustrations, 10s. 6d.) is occupied with his 
visit to Yucatan, the other half being devoted to 
Mexico city and discussions of Spanish-American 
ecclesiastical art, “‘Churrigueresque’’ architecture, 
pre-Columbian culture, and the development of 
modern Mexican art. Dr. Kelemen has a flair for 
description of both scenes and personalities and if 
his book is somewhat of a medley it is not the less 
delightful on that account. 


* * * 


Among travel books that are not merely 
pleasantly discoursive about sights that are seen 
and people encountered, but have a definite 
informative value must be included ‘‘ Drums in 
the Balkan Night ’’ (Putman, illustrated, $3) by 
a young American, Mr. John I. B. McCulloch. 
Mr. McCulloch and his wife chose the Balkans for 
their honeymoon and spent a certain amount of 
time in all the Balkan States, meeting a number 
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of very interesting people, including Queen Marie 
of Rumania and King Boris of Bulgaria. They 
also made their way to Angora and not the least 
valuable part of Mr. McCulloch’s book is the 
chapter on the new Turkey and the Kemalist 
régime. Though Soviet Russia may be soft- 
pedalling its communism in the Balkans and 
Turkey, it has clearly not abandoned all the old 
ambitions of the Russia of the Tsars, and in 
Kemalist Turkey Mr. McCulloch was able to note 
many indications both of Russian influence 
and of a Russo-Turkish rapprochement. He has 
an agreeable, easy style that makes his book a 
particularly attractive one to read. 


* * * 


These are days of much searching of heart and 
of wholesale experiments in idealism, and it was 
not to be expected that the enthusiasm for reform 
should leave untouched that pride of the British 
nation, the Civil Service. Not that anyone would 
contend that that Service is in any sense perfect 
or incapable of being made even more efficient than 
it is. There are features of it that frequently arouse 
in the public it serves feelings of not unjustifiable 
irritation ; it tends to produce a type of mind that 
is singularly inelastic and unimaginative, that 
cannot penetrate the mountains of red tape that 
obscure its vision. Admiration for our Civil 
Service’s efficiency cannot wholly blind us to that 
Service’s obvious faults, and any reform that will 
help to remove them is to be welcomed. 

Some of those faults and the way to cure them 
are set out in a thought-provoking symposium, 
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STAMPS 
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THE EMPIRE’S ONLY 
STAMP NEWSPAPER 


3d. Weekly from all Newsagents 
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FREE from 


STAMP COLLECTING LIMITED 
428, Strand - London, W.C.2 


‘* The British Civil Servant’? (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.), which contains a series of ‘‘ studies ’’ by 
eleven contributors on the Home Civil Service, the 
Diplomatic Service, the Local Government Service, 
the semi-public Services (such as the staff of the 
B.B.C.) and the Indian and Colonial Services. One 
contributor, Mr. A. A. Menzler, criticises the 
Home Civil Service for its failure to find room for 
the expert, while Dr. William A. Robson, the 
Editor of the series, sees the need for greater flexi- 
bility within the Service and greater mobility 
between it and the outside world, and offers some 
suggestions for breaking down its too conspicuous 
** caste spirit.’” Mr. Harold Nicholson would fuse 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services together and 
provide them with a sort of Staff College as the 
necessary step to the higher appointments. Sir 
Ernest Simon points out that the great defect of 
our local government system is that ‘‘it is 
nobody’s business to think and plan the good 
government of the city as a whole.” 


* * * 


For a single author to present in a little over a 
thousand pages of print the main principles of 
astronomy, physics, chemistry and biology in an 
extremely lucid manner is, it will be generally con- 
ceded, something of a feat. That is what Mr. 
Sherwood Taylor has accomplished in ‘‘ The 
World of Science ’’ (Heinemann, with 677 pictures 
and diagrams, 8s. 6d.), and his book is a veritable 
marvel both for its contents and price. To the 
layman who wishes to understand the relations of 
the various branches of science to one another there 
could be no better and more attractive guide. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Thomas Thompson knows not only his 
Lancashire, but has the faculty of transporting his 
readers to and making them delight in the genuine 
Lancashire scene. Never has he done this more 
successfully than in ‘‘ Cuckoo Narrow ” (Allen & 
Unwin), the tale of a working class family in a 
small industrial town. The simple directness of 
his manner of setting out his story gives point both 
to the humour and pathos that are essential 
elements in it. In the humblest lives Mr. 
Thompson can find the core of gold and in Joe, 
of Cuckoo Narrow, he has given us one of his 
finest and most lovable characters. 


** Plaque with Laurel,’’ by the Australian ladies 
who write under the name of M. Barnard 
Eldershaw (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), records with much 
wit and irony and clever characterisation the three 
days’ conference of Australian writers at Can- 
berra. The chief event is the unveiling of a 
memorial plaque to an Australian novelist, 
attended by his widow as chief guest and his 
mistress sub rosa. The best scene is when the 
professor of English Literature at an Australian 
university, mistaking his audience for ‘‘ creative 
artists,’’ bases his address on a violent denuncia- 
tion of journalism and all its ways, being ignorant 
of the fact that most of the members were 
journalists of the humbler sort. Incidentally the 
atmosphere and surroundings of the Federal 
capital are admirably depicted. Well worth reading 
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from the various points of view we have 


mentioned. 

If the function of the novelist is to hold a mirror 
up to Nature, Miss Jacqueline Cockburn in ‘‘ The 
Gates of Jerusalem ’’ (John Murray) has achieved 
that and something more. She has presented her 
readers with a vivid multi-coloured picture of the 
modern Jerusalem with his varied creeds and 
races, and in the course of an excellent story, 
linking up the lives of representatives of the many 
sects and communities, has lucidly outlined 
without bias the complexities of the Palestine 
problem of to-day. It is a remarkable novel, both 
for the charm of its writing and for the author’s 
sympathetic understanding of Arab and Jew 
mentality. 

There is an intriguing subtlety in Mr. Edward 
Dodge’s quiet way of telling a story and in reveal- 
ing the psychological conflicts in his hero’s 
character that invests ‘‘ The Fleshly Screen ”’ 
(Faber & Faber) with its special distinction. For 
his title Mr. Dodge has gone to those lines of 
Browning : 

‘* What act proved all its thoughts had been ? 

What will but felt the fleshly screen ? ”’ 

His hero is a young man in a provincial city. He 
has his dreams and ambitions and has to suffer 
disappointment because his will to succeed ‘‘ feels 
the fleshly screen ’’ and his dreams and realities 
do not coincide. But he wins contentment in the 
end. The dreary outfitters’ shop where the hero 
works for many years and the general provincial 
background are sketched in with a skill and light- 
ness of touch that are admirable. 

“Company Drill,””’ by Kate Mary Bruce 
(Chapman & Hall), is the story of a family 
company from the ’seventies down to the present 
day. Each generation of the family is bound up 
with the company which is their pride and the 
foundation of their fortunes, and which comes to 
be almost identified with their flesh and blood. 
Times change and prosperity begins to desert the 
company. There is talk of turning the business 
into a public company, to the horror of the older 
and more conservative members of the family. 
Then at the eleventh hour the situation is saved. 
It is a dramatic story as it develops, and Mrs. 
Bruce, who is the niece of Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
tells it exceedingly well. There are obvious pit- 
falls in the path of a novelist who spreads out a 
tale over half a century, but Mrs. Bruce does not 
allow the interest of her story to flag. 

“The Wise Thrush,” by W. Cumming Tait 
(Cassell), is a clever psychological study of a 
young Scot’s emotional development through 
restraint, hardship and the experience of an unfor- 
tunate marriage. ‘* The wise thrush sings its 
songs twice” and the ‘‘ second singing ”’ in this 
tase brings enlightenment and happiness. 

Miss Mary Fitt has won a high place for herself 
among writers of crime stories, and her new book, 
‘Bulls Like Death " (Ivor Nicholson & Watson), 

many excellencies, even if action is at times 
unduly suspended. 

Mr. Charles H. Snow has made a speciality of 
the “Wild West,” and his Sheriff of Olancha 
(Wright & Brown, 3s. 6d.) is full of the kind of 
thrills one expects in an environment where speed 


in drawing weapons and accuracy of shooting are 
essential qualifications for the successful hero. 
Secret Service involves all sorts of strange 
happenings, dangers and mysteries, and one natur- 
ally expects the hero of a Secret Service tale to 
have his full share of all these things before he 
manages to frustrate the knavish tricks of his own 
and his country’s enemies and to earn the grati- 
tude of the powers that be. Major Edgar Anstey 
knows how to supply what is expected of him and 
in ‘‘ The Mystery of the Blue Inns ’’ (Longmans) 
he keeps his hero on the move from one sensational 
adventure to another. 
That ‘‘ compact of eccentricities,’’ Ephesian’s 
(Mr. Bechhofer Roberts’) amateur detective 
‘** A.B.C.”’ requires perhaps to do full justice 
to his talents a more spacious stage than 
that of the short story. However, the series 
of episodes in which he participates in ‘‘ A.B.C. 
Investigates ’’ (Jarrolds) suffice for much agree- 
able entertainment. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘* Strange Beds,”’ by Joan Conquest (Jarrolds, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ Paradise of Violence ’’ (the 
story of a Pacifist destined to Fight), by William 
Penderel (Selwyn & Blount, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ History 
Through the Times,’’ selected by Sir James 
Marchant, with introduction by the Editor of The 
Times (Cassell, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Seven Blood- 
hounds,’’ by Mary Richmond (Wright & Brown); 
‘* The Philosophy of Religion vs. The Philosophy 
of Science,”’ by Albert Eagle (Simpkin & Marshall, 
5s.); ‘* Merry-go-round,”’ by Edward Ellul (Oscar 
F. Boehringer, Leonard-street, London, 5s.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Messrs. Cape will be publishing shortly 
‘* Changing Eton,’”’ by two Eton housemasters, 
Messrs. L. S. R. Byrne and E. L. Churchill. 

From Messrs. Macmillan there will be coming 
‘* The Road to Oxiana ”’ (Afghan Turkestan), by 
Robert Byron. 

The Oxford University Press has nearly ready 
‘“* The Legacy of India ’’ (art, archeology, music, 


. literature and culture), edited by G. T. Garratt, 


with an introduction by Lord Zetland. 


MAGAZINES 


The spring number of Oxford, the organ of the 
Oxford Society, is well up to the high standard 
of previous issues. Notable articles are by Canon 
Fox, of Magdalen, who thinks that the University 
is more serious, studious and orderly than it used 
to be; a masterly notice of the late Provost of 
Oriel by Canon F. R. Barry; and an entertaining 
account of ‘‘ the disbursements’’ of an under- 
graduate of Pembroke at the end of the 18th 
century by Mr. John Beresford, the editor of 
Parson Woodforde. The undergraduate opened 
his career with a gallon of brandy for ten shillings, 
but this seems to have done him no harm. 

Lord Gorell’s Cornhill for March has some 
excellent articles and stories. The best of the 
stories is ‘‘ Poor Miss Fry,’’ the type of those 
maiden aunts who frequent the Italian Riviera, 
and of the articles we liked most the gossip of old 
London called ‘‘ Chronicles of Cornhill ’’—both 
in the best traditions of the magazine. 
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AUSTRALIA’S “OPEN DOOR” 


AUSTRALIA has been experiencing another 

agitation about the future of the Northern 
Territory. It will be interesting to see if the expres- 
sion of discontent with things as they are achieves 
any positive results. Every few years Australians 
demand to know what provision the Government 
of the day intends to make for developing the 
Northern Territory. For a time the need for action 
is vigorously canvassed by newspapers and public 
speakers. Then Government spokesmen soothe 
the agitators with soft words until some event of 
a more pressing nature distracts public attention 
and the question is forgotten for a few more years. 
The occasion for the latest demonstration was the 
appointment of Mr. C. L. A. Abbott, a member 
of the House of Representatives, as Administrator 
of the Northern Territory. The question troubling 
the public mind was not Mr. Abbott’s fitness for 
the post, but whether a change of administrators 
was likely to achieve any useful purpose while the 
Government remained apparently indifferent to the 
future of the Territory. 

This indifference is not a quality peculiar to the 
Lyons Government. Successive administrations 
have realised the necessity for strengthening the 
Northern Territory, expressed pious resolves to 
do something about it and ended by doing nothing 
whatever. Australia cannot afford to allow the 
Northern Territory to remain open to an invader. 
It is not enough to people the central port, 
Darwin, with a few temporary Civil Servants who 
flee back to the amenities of Sydney or Melbourne 
as soon as their terms of office have expired. It is 
necessary that residence in Darwin and on other 
parts of the North Australian coast should be made 
sufficiently attractive and  remunerative to 
encourage permanent settlement. Until the 
Commonwealth takes steps which will stimulate 
permanent settlement in the North, the danger ot 
invasion, however remote, will continue to exist. 


NEW ZEALAND’S FINANCIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The financial achievement of the New Zealand 
Government in its brief life of 15 months deserves 
commendation. Although it has introduced a 
number of reforms which have increased the 
liabilities of the Treasury, a Budget surplus 
exceeding £100,000 is practically assured when the 
financial year ends on March 31. This result is 
the more praiseworthy since it has been achieved 
without the imposition of taxation calculated to 
strangle reviving trade or cripple the primary pro- 
ducing industry on which New Zealand chiefly 
depends for economic prosperity. The victims of 
new taxation were those best able to carry the 
burden—the landed classes and people enjoying 
relatively ‘‘ luxury ’’ incomes, who were required 
to contribute an additional £1,800,000 to the 
Treasury. 

The Budget provided for an expenditure of 
slightly less than £31,000,000. This is a con- 


siderable increase compared with 1936, when 
expenditure totalled £25,890,568. Such an increase 
was, however, unavoidable in view of the cost of 
the measures the Administration was committed to 
introduce, including increased pensions and 
unemployment pay, banking reform on Socialistic 
lines, decreased hours for Civil Servants and ali 
workers and many other expensive amenities. The 
Government cautiously budgetted for a surplus of 
£13,000. The fact that the surplus seems certain 
to be about eight times as great as this estimate 
indicates that Labour’s stewardship in New Zealand 
has been at least conscientious and restrained, 


SOUTH AFRICA’S FAUNA 


The South African National Parks Board, the 
authority entrusted with the care and preservation 
of South Africa’s fauna, has reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that some of the lions in the Kruger 
National Park will have to be shot. The particular 
area where the shooting is to take place is along 
the Crocodile River between Malelane and 
Crocodile Bridge. Game in this area in the last 
two years has been considerably reduced, it is 
thought owing to destruction by lions, and the 
farmers in the district have also complained about 
the lions’ constant raids on their stock. Another 
interesting piece of news about South Africa's 
fauna is that the Union Government has now set 
aside £7,600 for the purchase of a farm in the 
Cradock district that is to be turned into a reserve 
for that fast disappearing species, the mountain 
zebra. At present there are only two herds of 
mountain zebra left and neither of them is very 
large. The mountain zebra is a more beautiful 
animal than the zebra usually seen in zoos and 
menageries—Burchell’s zebra as it is called, the 
chief difference being that the mountain zebra is 
striped all over, down to the legs and tail. 


A CRY FROM SASKATCHEWAN 


The Committee of the recent Saskatchewan 
Immigration and Settlement Convention has distri- 
buted a pamphlet containing a speech made by the 
Hon. George Spence, Minister of Public Works, 
Saskatchewan, on the occasion of that Convention. 
The pamphlet has been presented to all Members 
of the Canadian Federal House of Commons, to 
all Members of the Canadian Provincial Legisla- 
tures, and to all Members of the British House 
of Commons. Mr. Spence makes a strong appeal 
for better co-operation in Empire affairs— 
co-operation between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. He urges that the two Governments 
should lose no time in getting together to discuss 
matters of trade and immigration, which are in his 
opinion so interlocked and interdependent that 
they must be considered jointly in order to be 
jointly solved. He argues further that Canada 
cannot expect to expand her trade much with the 
United Kingdom unless she opens up a way for 
Britain’s surplus population to settle in_ the 
Dominion, 

Discussing the Resolution passed in February, 
1936, in the Saskatchewan Legislature, Mr. Spence 
says it expresses the opinion ‘‘ that the time has 
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NOW come when the Canadian Government 
should get in touch—sit in—with His Majesty’s 
Government of Great Britain in an endeavour to 
work out some joint, comprehensive plan on a 
voluntary basis for the redistribution of the white 
peoples of the Empire, whereby the natural 
resources of the Empire—OUR Empire—will be 
developed and made more easily available to all 
citizens now living within that Empire, thus 
stimulating shipping and trade under the Flag— 
OUR Flag.”’ ‘ Most certainly,’’ he continues, 
‘that action, if taken now, can only have one 
result, benefit, and an enlarged opportunity to 
every individual man and woman presently living 
within the Empire, because the development ot 
natural resources, no matter where located, can 
only result in a higher standard of living for every- 
body. On that there can be neither doubt nor 
dispute.’”” Coming to the question of Empire 
co-operation, Mr. Spence continues: ‘‘ It is well, 
therefore, to inquire what is lacking in this 
Empire set-up. What is holding us back from 
complete enjoyment and possession of the wonder- 
ful heritage which is ours for the taking ? Certainly 
no foreigner or enemy country. No, nothing 


more unworthy than lack of co-operation amongst 
ourselves, responsible members of one vast family. 
Selfishness, greed perhaps, certainly something 
equally unworthy of a great and enlightened 
people. It makes bad reading and it is worse to 
listen to; but unfortunately it isthere! ’’ All very 
true and sad! 


CHANGING WAYS IN CANADA’S PRAIRIES 


Canada’s Prairie population is moving north- 
ward. There has been a counting of the heads in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan which re- 
veals that in the last five years the population has 
grown by over 60,000 to a total of nearly 2,500,000. 
The greatest gain of all has been in the electoral 
districts covering the northernmost parts. This is 
mainly due to three factors: the taking up of farm 
lands by farmers who have left the drought areas in 
the south; the development of mining fields and 
the business developed by the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and the new northern ocean terminal at Port 
Churchill. 

Many changes in farm routine have also taken 
place. There are not quite as many acres under 
crop in Saskatchewan, but the increases in Mani- 
toba and Alberta almost make up the loss. There 
is much more land under oats and barley, while 
the amount of cultivated hay has doubled. Adjust- 
ments have been made in livestock as well. There 
are now four cows for every three in the old days— 
five years ago, and five hives of bees to every two. 
There is also sentimental significance attaching to 
the fact that there are fewer old horses but nearly 
twice as many colts. 


FLYING HIGH 


Canada, as befits one of the most air-minded 
nations of the world, is unceasing in her research 
into the problems of flying. She is, for example, 
taking the lead in investigating conditions in the 
upper air. Under the supervision of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, aeroplane observations are 


being made at Fort Smith, in the North-West 
Territories 535 miles north of Edmonton and about 
900 miles north of the international boundary. 
All winter men of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
make almost daily flights to altitudes of 15,000 and 
17,000 feet in temperatures down to forty degrees 
below zero, gathering data, from which it is hoped 
experts will be able to predict well in advance 
weather over the entire continent of North America. 
Meteorologists believe that, generally speaking, 
North American weather is ‘‘ made”’ in the 
Mackenzie River basin. In deciding whether or 
not this is true, the aviators cover a wide range of 
items, including temperature, pressure, humidity, 
wind direction and velocity, and solar and 
terrestrial radiation. 


VANCOUVER’S DEAL IN LUMBER 


A piece of excellent business has come the way 
of Canadian lumber interests on Vancouver Island. 
An industrial organisation has purchased 
500,000,000 feet of standing timber there. It will 
not be cut immediately, but will be held in reserve 
as a future source of logs. This should help 
British Columbia progressively to beat its records 
of lumber production for some years to come. 
Last year her overseas shipments ran _ to 
1,042,000,000 board feet, as compared with under 
800,000,000 in 1935—a record. We in this country 
last year took 666,000,000 feet of it, Australia being 
an Imperial runner-up with 125,000,000 feet. 


CONGRESS AND THE RYOT 


The Indian Congress has sowed the seed and 
now others are beginning to reap the whirlwind. 
The ryot (or Indian peasant) was promised all 
kinds of good things on Congress platforms during 
the elections, and while Congress politicians are 
still hesitating whether to take office or not, the 
man of the soil is getting very impatient. In 
Bihar, one of the Provinces where the land tenure 
reform campaign proved highly popular and re- 
sulted in conferring an absolute majority on the 
Congress Party, the peasants have already began 
to assert what they claim to be their rights to 
lands which have been “ illegally ’’ annexed by 
the landlords. Standing crops have been looted 
and the landlords have been compelled to ask for 
protection. 

The provincial authorities are said now to have 
the situation well in hand, but what has happened 
in Bihar is more than likely to happen elsewhere. 
If Congress Ministries are formed, they will either 
endeavour to carry out their quite impracticable 
programme of land tenure reform or seek some 
way of escape from their election promises. In 
either case there seems bound to be a heavy load 
of trouble for the six provinces affected and their 
respective Governors. 


A NEPALESE JUBILEE 


By a curious coincidence there have been two 
Jubilee celebrations following closely on one 
another (after each had been postponed) of great 
interest to our Indian Empire. The first of these 
concerned Britain’s ‘‘ old ally and friend,’’? His 
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Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
premier Prince in India, Mahomedan ruler of the 
wealthiest Indian State, and one of the richest men 
in the world; the second concerns another very old 
friend and ally, the King of Nepal. All this week 
and last week the Silver Jubilee of the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bakram Jung Bahadur, 
King of Nepal, has been celebrated throughout his 
kingdom, and the occasion has naturally called for 
congratulatory messages from Britain and India. 

The King of Nepal is the spiritual head of his 
country, and the present Maharajadhiraja, who 
succeeded his father in 1911, is much revered both 
for his learning and piety. The actual rule of the 
country is in the hands of a_ hereditary Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief, descendant of 
the Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, who obtained 
in 1846 for himself and his heirs the perpetual 
right to these offices. Ever since the Treaty of 
1816 Nepal has been most scrupulous in its main- 
tenance of friendship with the British Raj, and it 
has conferred an inestimable benefit on the Indian 
Army by throwing its territory open to recruitment 
for Gurkha regiments. By the Treaty of 1923 we 
recognised the Maharajadhiraja’s right to the title 
of His Majesty and the complete independence of 
the kingdom. Under that treaty we maintain an 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
(instead of the former Resident) at Kathmandu, 
while Nepal has its own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


A WORLD CHAMPION 


A four-year-old heifer, Pride de St. Methode, 
owned by a Quebec dairy farmer is the new holder 
of the Canadian milk record. She actually pro- 
duced 18,751 pounds of milk and 862 pounds of 
butter fat in 365 days. 


STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Commonwealth of Australia first issued 
her own postage stamps in January, 1913, twelve 
years after the confederation of the Australian 
colonies. Prior to this date, there had been five 
separate and distinct issues, those of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia. The first 
stamps depicted a map of the Australian continent 


Over 5,000 DOCTORS 


recommend or prescribe the 


“CURICONES' 


treatment for 


RHEUMATIC ILLS 


A Chartered Accountant’s Certificate stated that in 

1936, ‘‘Curicones’”” was being prescribed or recom- 

mended by 5,037 doctors for the relief and eradication 

of Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 

Neuritis, Fibrositis, Synovitis, Swollen Joints and 
Kindred Ills: 


CURICONES ” ARE OBTAINABLE 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO. LTD., 
Manufacturing Chemists 
19/21, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


upon which was superimposed a kangaroo. A 
series of stamps ranging in value from 3d. to £2 
was issued in this design, which is still used for 
various values despite its unpopularity in 
Australia; the ‘* Fisher’’ Government being 
severely reprimanded for passing a design which 
at the time was described as ‘* being unworthy of 
Australia.’’ In 1914 a 1d. stamp bearing a portrait 
of King George V and flanked by a kangaroo and 
emu with bunches of wattle in the upper corners 
made its appearance, together with a 6d. value 
depicting a kookaburra bird, or ‘“ laughing 
jackass.”” These were recess printed, but, this 
process proving too expensive, a series similar in 
design to the Id. of 1914 were produced from 
surface printing plates. Stamps bearing a face 
value of $d., 1d., 14$d., 2d., 3d., 4d., 44d., 5d. and 
ls. 4d. appeared during the next ten years, this 
design together with the ‘‘ Kangaroo ’’ type pro- 
viding the Commonwealth with her postage stamps. 

The Commonwealth Parliament was opened in 
1927, and this event was commemorated by the 
issue of a 1}d. postage stamp showing : view of 
the Parliament House at Canberra being viewed by 
an emblematic figure of Australia. In the next 
year the Melbourne Philatelic Exhibition was the 
occasion for the issue of a 3d. stamp in the same 
design as the 6d. Kookaburra of 1914. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-nine saw the philatelic 
celebration of the centenary of the founding of the 
colony of Western Australia, and during the same 
year Australia’s first air mail stamp, with a face 
value of 3d., was placed on sale. The centenary 
of Captain Charles Sturt, the explorer who traced 
the River Murray, was marked by two postage 
stamps bearing his portrait. This was in June, 
and in August the current ‘‘ King’s Head ”’ 14d. 
and 4}$d. stamps were surcharged 2d. and 4d. 
respectively in order to meet a shortage caused by 
a change in the postal rates. The daring world 
flights made by that intrepid aviator, Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith, were commemorated in 1930, 
three stamps being issued, one the 6d. value being 
adapted for general use on air mail correspondence 
soon after. 

More recent events which have received notice 
from the Commonwealth postal authorities are the 
opening of Sydney Bridge in 1932, the Centenary 
of the establishment of Victoria in 1934, and in the 
same year the 100th anniversary of the introduction 
of the merino sheep into Australia by Captain John 
MacArthur. In 1935 the Cenotaph in Whitehall 
was used as the central design for two stamps 
issued to commemorate the 20th anniversary of the 
landing at Anzac Bay, and since that date stamps 
have been placed on sale which mark the opening 
of submarine telephone communication between the 
mainland of Australia and Tasmania and_ the 
Centenary of the establishment of South Australia. 
The stamps of the Australian Commonwealth are 
of considerable interest and beauty, and can be 
recommended to anybody of modest means as a 
country to collect. The stamps can be obtained 
at a reasonable figure, they are decorative, and their 
value will undoubtedly increase as the years pass. 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 
(Editor of ‘‘ Stamp Collecting.’’) 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


Sir,—The High Commissioner for Australia, in 
a recent speech to the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce during the British Industries Fair, 
gave much-needed emphasis to certain British 
trade problems. Mr. Bruce pointed out that the 
foundation of British industrial strength has been 
her export trade. 

Since improvement in internal trade alone is 
‘not a lasting and enduring basis for future 
prosperity,’ the fact that there has been little 
improvement in our international trade is a matter 
of vital concern. 

Stress must be laid on the need for modernisa- 
tion of trade mechanism and the desirability ot 
still closer co-operation between democratic 
nations. It is to our advantage to make every 
effort to. secure easier methods of trade com- 
munication between countries. In this connection 
the attainment of a common “‘ language’”’ of 
currency is no idle fancy but a reality which must 
claim additional significance as trade frontiers 
extend. To mingle at any time with the many 
foreign buyers at the British Industries Fair is to 
be vividly reminded of the unnecessary difficulties 
of calculating the decimal coinage of Europe in 
terms of our English coinage. 

England won a great deal of prestige through the 
lead she gave in the important exchange control 
agreement of last September. She will gain still 
greater goodwill among the foreign Powers, and 
come in sight of a greatly simplified trade 
mechanism—with advantages to all countries, and 
particularly herself—by giving serious considera- 
tion to the question of a decimal coinage. 
Industrial welfare depends primarily on the 
exchange of goods. Such exchange could be 
greatly facilitated by the use of a common method 
of monetary calculation. 

Hirst. 

Magnet House, Kingsway. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL FINANCE 


Sir,—There is widespread agreement among 
supporters of voluntary hospitals : . 

(1) That income is not keeping pace with the 
requirements of providing for the sick and the 
advancements of medical science; (2) that the 
present income must be supplemented in some 
form by contributions from the community as a 
whole; (3) that the acceptance of grants from the 
local authorities under the powers given to them 
in the Local Government Act, 1929, would place 
the voluntary hospitals in a position likely to be 
detrimental to their future independence ; (4) that 
a grant from a national body would not be open 
to the same objection and, with. the full support 
of the Scottish voluntary hospitals, has been 
recommended by the recent Committee on Scottish 
Health Services. 

The introduction by the Government of a Bill 
to amend the financial provisions of the Local 


Government Act provides the opportunity to 
introduce an alternative plan by which: 

(1) An amount equivalent to the proposed rate 
might be placed at the disposal of a national com- 
mittee ; (2) that committee would receive applica- 
tions from the voluntary hospitals for financial 
assistance ; (3) the local authorities would have the 
right to be heard on the application by the Central 
Committee analogous to the right of the voluntary 
hospitals to be consulted before plans of extension 
of accommodation are carried out by the local 
authority. 

The general approbation with which the 
University Grants Committee carries on its work 
suggests the type of committee suitable to 
administer the funds, and the central authority 
would be the Ministry of Health. 

Although there are some parts of the country 
where the voluntary hospitals are maintaining 
their position, there are others which, from the 
point of view of keen supporters of voluntary 
hospitals, may be regarded as ‘‘ distressed areas,” 
although their economic conditions do not always 
justify that description. 

At first sight a proposal of this kind may seem 
to be contrary to the recognised devolution in 
recent years of responsibility from the centre of the 
local authority in public health matters, but it is 
justified by the general recognition of the volun- 
tary hospitals as an essential in a national service. 
So far as the actual provision of the money is 
concerned the Bill suggests that there is no sub- 
stantial difficulty in effecting a suitable adjustment. 
The opportunity is here. There may not be 
another. Time is a very important factor in the 
present situation. The necessary power might be 
given in this Bill. It would only be permissive 
and would rest on local option. The proposal 
accords with the traditions of English Government. 


MeEpDiuM TEMPLUM. 


VOTERS WHO STAYED AT HOME 


Sir,—I should be glad if I could be permitted, 
as one of the post-War generation who was born 
a month after Armistice, to express my disgust at 
the attitude of those responsible for the Socialist 
‘* victory ’’ in the L,C.C. elections. 

Where was London’s civic pride that men and 
women of the world’s richest and most important 
city should have refrained from voting ? 

True, the poll in many places was an increase 
on the 1933 election, but I do not see any justifica- 
tion for Mr. Morrison’s claim that it was a “* big 


poll.’ Here are the figures for the key 
to vote 


Electors 
E. Lewisham 68,376 764 33,612 
Greenwich 47,617 22,475 25,142 
Lambeth ... aa ied ... 982,394 12,627 19,767 
N. Hammersmith ake ... 93,391 14,707 18,684 
N. Camberwell ... “a ... 24,485 9,014 15,471 
N.W. Camberwell 31,148 12,820 18,328 
E. Fulham des 37,321 19,903 17,418 
Peckham 34,453 15,952 18,501 

24,850 

803 


Stoke Newington .. ... %, 10,178 14,672 
Finsbury ... 29,826 ll, 18,023 

If 86 more people had voted M.R. in Peckham 
Lord Beatty would have had his fellow candidate 
on the L.C.C. with him; 25,000 people in Green- 


wich did not trouble to vote; 1,000 of these would 
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have changed the result to an M.R. gain; 33,600 
voters in E. Lewisham stayed away; 1,200 of these 
would have restored that constituency to its correct 
representatives. In N. Camberwell 37 per cent. 
of those eligible to vote did so, 15,400 voters did 
not trouble to go to the poll. 

In W. Woolwich 60 per cent. of the voters went 
to the poll; the M.R. vote went up by over 3,000. 
The result was that they topped the poll. 
W. Woolwich at least set a fairly good example. 

What is the cure for this apathy ? 

May I suggest that those whose sense of civic 
duty is not sufficiently high be disenfranchised for 
the next election, by the simple process of making 
every would-be voter register his desire to vote, 
say, once every three or four years. 

Perhaps this suggestion need never be put into 
practice. Because if the L.C.C. elections are held 
when they should be, in three years’ time, the 
post-War generation will be there to show their 
elders that they at least know that to vote is a duty, 
not a privilege. J. A. BaLpING. 


73, Horn Park-lane, Lee, S.E.12. 
HOSPITALITY 


Sir,—The recommendation made by the 
Chelmsford Committee, that the Government 
might well extend hospitality to foreign buyers 
visiting this country, seems to be particularly 
appropriate at a time like the present when 
hundreds of foreign buyers have been to London 
and Birmingham for the British Industries Fair. 

During the fourteen days of the Fair period 1 
had the opportunity of meeting many of them, and 
their attitude to the British Industries Fair 
generally, as a trade Fair, was good; indeed the 
common verdict was that our standard of work- 
manship and display improves year by year. 
Many buyers, however, do feel that London does 
not provide the facilities for entertaining them 
found in other centres. Anyone who visited, say, 
twenty of London’s leading hotels during the Fair 
would find in every corner of the restaurant and 
smoking rooms groups of foreigners wondering 
how to fill in their evenings; and it seems to me 
to be obvious that men who come to this country 
to spend money on British goods should be given 
as pleasant a time as possible. 

I would suggest for future years either that the 
Government should allocate an appropriate sum 
for the entertainment of buyers, or that the 
Department of Overseas Trade should draw up a 
programme for the entertainment of our friends 
by the exhibitors themselves at the latter’s own 
expense. THE CHAIRMAN. 


British Textiles Exhibition Committee. 


KEEPING FIT 


Sir,—It is interesting to learn that Liverpool 
University is building a gymnasium. There is no 
doubt that physical fitness is a necessary attribute 
to a healthy mentality and that both should form 
part of the training of the normal undergraduate. 

Gymnastics as a method of keeping fit has two 
great advantages over all other better known 
sports. First, being an indoor recreation, it can 


be practised despite adverse climatic conditions 
and at any time during the day or night. Secondly, 
since no opponent is required, one can go along 
to the gymnasium without making any previous 
arrangements for two teams to turn up 
simultaneously. 

It is interesting to observe that Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Aberystwyth are the only Universities at 
which a gymnasium exists specifically for the use 
of members of the University. At Cambridge and 
at Oxford there is no University gymnasium; 
indeed, at Oxford, there appears to be no gymnastic 
club of any description whatever. 

The reason for this state of affairs is that at 
these Universities a sports club is expected to run 
its own finances without assistance from the 
University, the Union, or any other body. Clearly 
it is impossible for a gymnastic club to be founded 
without some capital which may be invested in 
procuring the necessary gymnasium and 
equipment. 

At the present time, when physical fitness is 
becoming such an important feature in the life of 
this nation, it seems deplorable that it should be 
left to the provincial Universities to give the lead 
to Oxford and Cambridge in the matter of pro- 
moting gymnastics as one of the best methods of 
keeping fit. W. 

(Captain of Cambridge University 
Gymnastic Club). 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


DEFENCE COMPANIES 


Sir,—Now that arrangements are in hand for 
the Coronation, it is to be hoped that the newly- 
formed Defence Companies will not be overlooked 
and that a representative from each Company be 
invited to take part in the procession or along the 
line of route. 

The Defence Companies are composed of 
patriotic ex-Servicemen, and although their enroll- 
ment entails no obligation beyond a willingness to 
serve in case of emergency, many of the Companies 
parade weekly or monthly and show a keenness 
which is an example to younger men. After less 
than six months the Corps is almost up to estab- 
lishment, whilst several Companies are well over 
strength. 

The War Office has splendid material in these 
ex-soldiers. Mons Star. 


EMPTY SPACES 


Sir,—There are probably many young people 
with a spirit of adventure and desire to see the 
world who, while not prepared at the moment to 
accept emigration and all it means, would join a 
corps*for a few years’ service in developing the 
Dominions, assisting with harvests and so on. 

Development would provide permanent work for 
those who desired to settle, and security for ordi- 
nary emigrants. Costs could be shared, the 
Dominions would not feel that unemployed were 
being dumped, and Empire ties should be 
strengthened. Population would be assisted by 
security of employment. H. J. ALien. 


Deeping, Roedean, Brighton, 
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Your Investments 


IRON AND STEEL 


HE removal of the 334 per cent, duty on 
imported pig iron and the halving of 
the duty on imported steel to 10 per cent. 
in order to encourage supplies of iron and 
steel from abroad came as a shock to many 
who had not realised that even record British steel 
production could not keep pace with present 
abnormal demands. The necessity for encouraging 
larger imports of steel exposes in its worst light 
the evil of hurried re-armament which is actually 
impeding trade in other directions. The move 
will, it is believed, act as a check to the sharp 
upward movement in steel prices by introducing 
rather more competition into the industry. But 
the shortage of steel supplies is not merely 
applicable to Britain—it applies to the whole 
world, and the price of steel may therefore be 
expected to continue its rise in any case. 

It would seem to be somewhat premature to 
lower the prices of steel shares on the Stock 
Exchange, for the shortage of supplies now dis- 
closed ensures full order books for the manufac- 
turers for some time to come. It is true that their 
raw material is rising, but it is believed that they 
are now passing on to the consumer a much 
larger proportion of the increase. What the British 
companies have to guard against is undue expan- 
sion, which may not prove to be justified when 
demand returns to a more normal level. Such a 
conservatively financed concern as Baldwins Ltd. 
would appear to have a great chance of attaining 
record prosperity, and the 4s. units at 12s. appear 
to be under-valued rather than the reverse, even 
though the directors are sure not to have divided 
profits right up to the hilt in increasing the 
dividend to 10 per cent. 


PoLAND’s DEFAULT 


It is, to say the least, unfortunate that at a time 
when conditions throughout Europe are improving, 
Poland should decide to default on the service of 
her 7 per cent. sterling loan. The full coupon is 
to be paid next month, but thereafter only 35 per 
cent. cash is offered or payment may be made in 
scrip, i.e., 3 per cent. 20-year Funding bonds. 
Even the 35 per cent. cash offer may later be with- 
drawn, and the whole position is wholly unsatis- 
factory to sterling holders. Poland cannot afford 
to offend America, and sterling bondholders are 
therefore offered the same terms as dollar bond- 
holders. But Poland has a substantial balance 
of trade with this country in her favour, and it is 
up to the British bondholders to see that they get 
the full service which this position justifies. If 


Poland will not pay up on our investments there, 
then we should see that Britain’s balance ot 
payments position is corrected accordingly by a 
curtailment of imports from Poland. Only by such 
means can defaults be discouraged. 


THE Franc 


The uncertainty of the French currency position 
is having a bad effect on our own gilt-edged market. 
The franc is sufficiently bound up with the dollar 
and the £ to affect the outlook for interest rates 
directly apart from its repercussions throughout 
Europe. What is required is definite evidence that 
France is prepared to strengthen her position by 
economies in national expenditure, as was done 
in this country in the far-off days of 1931. There 
is a good deal of French money in London in 
stocks and shares, and any action which inspired 
repatriation of funds to Paris might be expected 
to affect prices of gold-mining shares and other 
Paris favourites adversely. The weakness of the 
franc, however, has paradoxically been attended by 
dullness of such securities, and at present levels 
the best Rand producers such as East Rand Pro- 
prietary, Sub-Nigel, and West Rand do not look 
unattractive as good-yielding investments, 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


The leading electricity supply companies con- 
tinue to report expansion in supply services and 
revenue, and the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, one of the constituents of the London 
Power Company, increased its gross revenue in 
1936 from £1,260,780 to £1,455,261, net profit 
being £577,073 against £398,965 for 1935. The 
transfer to reserve and depreciation is increased 
from £106,365 to £174,639, and the £25,000 
premium on debenture redemption is written off. 
To mark the occasion of the company’s Jubilee, 
a special bonus of 24 per cent., tax-free, is to be 
distributed in addition to the usual 10 per cent. 
dividend for the year. Capital expenditure last 
year was £403,710. The company serves several 
of the London boroughs as well as large districts 
in Middlesex, Surrey and Bucks. 


RUBBERS ADVANCING 


The expected Spring advance in Rubber shares, 
to which reference has previously been made in 
these columns, is materialising and, helped by a 
continued shortage of near rubber, the commodity 
is advancing steadily towards the ls. a Ib. level. 
It is only at such a time as this that Rubber shares 
are a free market, so that buyers must remember 
that if they want to take a profit they should do 
so when Rubber shares appear to be at the height 


of popularity. They will then get a reasonable 
price. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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SCHOLARSHIPS Vibe beet, Goins bedroom 


taurant, managed b; 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK.— LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Be. 20; 
Six Entrance Scholarships of £40 are E Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. ws. a £2 15/-. 
offered in June. The School fees are £78 15s. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating 


Hostel for 


LKESTONE 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Hotel, Cl 
ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS are cHered Mise of ollo "Coskery 
‘£80, £70, £60), tenable for four years, for 


irls under 15 on September 30th, 1937. ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best 
meminstion will be held May 19th. 20th tion on the front. 120 rooms. 
and 2ist.—For perticalars apply to the phone: 761, 762. 


Meg ONDON. — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 


trance Scholarhing 8 annually in June. Water. Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 
Barears 


es offered blic School Year 
HOUSE 1-8, Lex- 
» from 2 to 5 
near_ Bri 
Rooin Bath and Table  d’Hote 
Breakfast, 8/6. 
AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— HOTEL Place, 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. we RA fear Huston ‘and Ring's Goes 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. Stations. 230 Guests; aoe th 
and Table AS Hlote 8 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
and shops. Good coo cing. Assured quiet from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
Winter terms. 
al ; Pens., from 4 gns.; 
“HOTEL, First, Avenue. TMPERIAL from %4/-; Lun., 8/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
sea and lawns. Comfortable resident fal Garden. 


hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc... Vita 
sun. Lounge. 4 po "Special ial 0.W. ~ Hetel. 
residential terms. 1 ‘from, Pier. owls 
Hotel — The Balconies ar. Fully licen 
va view a 


NALLENDER, Perthshire. Bed 88: .—Belmont Hotel, Front. 
» Hotel, Trossachs. to 8 gns. 


om 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 8 days. “Bathing, 
fishing, tennis. 


LITERARY 


invited MSS. all 
for lications; Fiction 


specially, 


PERSONAL 


IMBERLEY” HOME-MADE JAMS 
are made by a Retired Offi 


provide 12 extra people in 
a hard-h lage, and every order you 
numb: arate advertisem 


berley, Gunnis wall. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Breakfast Pots, paid; 6 for 
3/6, specialities included. Hilda Ki Kimberley, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


ERMANY’S desire and 

eneral recove Pthe. facts. 

Free literature in from Devs. 8, 

Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 


rings re 
Senti 


BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Peach and ae | other delicious Home- 
Made. ellies and Marmal lades; 
or or all carriage 
Hilda Kimberley. , Cornw 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘* The Saturday Review,” Address ............ 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly “ The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period Of ......:::...00000 months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ...............6+5 Review,” published at 6d, 


oR Andrew Street, E.C.4. Terms of subscri 


Published by Taz Caawrton ag ya = » 18-20, York Rrildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed by 
Bucxtey Press ption: One year, 30/-, 
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